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CHAPTER 1 

LINGUISTIC REDISTRIBUTION 

I believe that the linguistic basis is the correct 
basis for demarcating provinces, I should not mind 
two provinces speaking the same language, if they 
are not contiguous. If Kerala and Kashmir were 
speaking the same language, I would treat them as 
two distinct provinces. 

Harijany 19-4-1942, p. 118 

Acharya Shriman Narayan Agarwal writes to 
me a letter published in the columns of the Harijan^ 
sevak. The following is taken from it: 

‘T cannot understand why the Congress should 
take any time in accomplishing this linguistic redis¬ 
tribution. The Congress has held since 1920 that 
this is necessary for the good government of India. 
And now that we are free to have this redistribution, 
efforts are being made in some quarters to defeat 
the purpose. In the Constituent Assembly too, the 
matter seems to have been shelved. Without redis¬ 
tribution, it would be very difficult to enforce all 
teaching through provincial languages in our schools 
and colleges and it would not be easy to oust English 
from the position it unlawfully occupies today. Bom¬ 
bay, Madras and Central Provinces will bear out 
my contention. Any delay would but increase inter- 
provincial jealousy. We see the danger of tinkering 
in the terrible form that the Hindu-Muslim quarl'cl 
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has assumed. If partition had to be accepted on any 
account whatsoever, how nice it would have been 
if we had accepted it sooner? Shall we not learn the 
lesson from these disturbances that if linguistic redis- 
tribution is good, delay in carrying it out is fraught 
with evil consequences?’’ 

I entirely endorse the suggestion underlying the 
foregoing letter, viz. that what is proper to be done 
should not be delayed without just cause, and that 
what is improper should not be conceded under any 
circumstances whatsoever. There can be no compro¬ 
mise with evil and since linguistic redistribution is 
desirable from almost every point of view, all delay 
in carrying out the project should be avoided. 

But the reluctance to enforce linguistic redistri¬ 
bution is perhaps Justifiable in the present depressing 
atmosphere. The exclusive spirit is ever uppermost. 
Everyone thinks of himself and his family. No one 
thinks of the whole of India. The centripetal force 
is undoubtedly there, but it is not vocal and never 
boisterous; whereas the centrifugal is on the surface 
and in its very nature makes the loudest noise, de¬ 
manding the attention of all. It manifests itself most 
in matters communal. This has given rise to fear in 
other fields. The history of the quarrel between 
Orissa and Andhra, Orissa and Bihar and Orissa 
and Bengal is fresh in our minds. The whole of it has 
not died out even now. 

This is but an illustration of an almost accomp¬ 
lished fact. The other provinces were never redistri¬ 
buted in law though they were in 1920 when the 
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Congress had a brand new constitution enabling it 
to put up a life and death struggle with perhaps the 
greatest Empire that has ever been.... The Congress 
does not command the prestige and authority it found 
itself in possession of in 1920. Despair has given place 
to hope. Now, when we have freedom, we seem not 
to know what to do with it. It is almost mistaken 
for suicidal anarchy. Even zealous reformers would 
postpone controversial issues to a more hopeful time 
when, in the interest of the country, the virtue of 
‘give and take’ would be freely recognized and all 
sectional interests would be subordinate to the one 
interest of the good of India, which will include the 
good of all. 

Therefore, those who, like me, want constructive 
suggestions to come into pl^y this very moment, 
have to work to bring about a healthy atmosphere, 
promoting concord in the place of discord, peace in 
the place of strife, progress in the place of retrogres¬ 
sion and life in the place of death. That happy day 
will be most manifest when the communal strife has 

died out.... 

Let there be no undue strain upon the Congress, 
whose foundations have been shaken to their roots. 
It is ill-equipped today either for arbitrating between 
rival claimants or imposing its will upon recalcitrants. 

Haryan. 30-11-1947, p. 436 


1 
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schemes. A thing which is truly popular rarely, if ever, 
requires force save that of public opinion to make 
itself acceptable to all. Therefore, the ugly scenes of 
violence by individuals witnessed in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam should never have been. Popular govern¬ 
ments are functioning to redress any irregularity or 
encroachment by persons from other provinces. The 
provincial governments are bound to give full pro¬ 
tection to all the comers from outside their provinces. 
“Use what you consider yours so as not to injure 
others”, is a famous maxim of equity. It is also a grand 
moral code of conduct. How apposite today? 

“Live in Rome as the Romans do”, is a sound 
commonsensc maxim so long as it does not apply to 
Roman vices. The process of progressive blending 
must be one of rejecting the bad and absorbing the 
good. 

Harijan, 21-9-1947, pp. 332-33 


CHAPTER 7 

THE STATE HAS TO BE SECULAR 

I swear by my religion. I will die for it. But it 
is my personal affair. The State has nothing to do 
with it.... The State would look after your secular 
welfare, health, communications, foreign relations, 
currency and so on, but not your or my religion. 
That is everybody’s personal concern. 

Harijm, 22-9-1946, p. 321 

Freedom without equality for all, irrespective of 
race or religion, is not worth having for the Congress. 
In other words, the Congress and any government 
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of India, but it cannot take the place of the provin¬ 
cial tongues. It cannot be the medium of instruction 
in the provinces—much less English, Its function is 
to make them realize their organic relationship with 
India. The world outside does not know them as 
Gujaratis, Maharashtrians, Tamilians etc., but only 
as Indians. We must, therefore, resolutely discourage 
all fissiparous tendencies and feel and behave as 
Indians. Subject to this paramount consideration, a 
linguistic redistribution of provinces should give an 
impetus to education and trade. 

Harijan, 1-2-1948, p. 14 

(Gandhiji hoped that) they would not need a 
Boundary Commission to delimit the frontiers on the 
new basis. That is the foreign way which they have 
discarded. The best thing would be for themselves to 
determine the boundaries on the new basis by mutual 
agreement and consent and place the same before 
their prime minister for his final sanction. That would 
be true independence. To go to a third party in the 
shape of a Boundary Commission for a settlement 
would be a negation of independence. They must 
evolve inter-dependence and mutual help. 

Haryan, 1-2-1948, p. 14 



CHAPTER 3 

BANE OF PROVINCIALISM 

[From post-prayer speech at Calcutta on 29-8-^47] 
In his opinion an Indian was a citizen of India 
enjoying equal rights in every part of India. Therefore, 
a Bengali had every right in Bihar as a Bihari. But 
he wished to emphasize that a Bengali must merge 
in the Bihari. He must never be guilty of exploiting 
Biharis or feeling a stranger or behaving as a stranger 
in Bihar.... All rights flowed from duties previously 
and duly performed. One thing he must stress that 
in both the Dominions of India, the use of force for 
the assertion of rights must be eschewed altogether 
if they were to make any progress. Thus, neither 
the Bengalis nor the Biharis could assert themselves 
at the point of the sword, nor could the Boundary 
Commission Award similarly be changed. It was the 
first lesson to be learnt in a democratic indepen¬ 
dent India.... Liberty never meant the licence to do 
anything at will. Independence meant voluntary 
restraint and discipline, voluntary acceptance of the 
rule of law in the making of which the whole of 
India had its hand through its elected representatives. 
The only force at the disposal of democracy was that 
of public opinion. Satyagraha, civil disobedience and 
fasts had nothing in common with the use of force, 
veiled or open. But even these had restricted use in 
democracy. They could not even think of them whilst 
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the Governments were settling down and the commu¬ 
nal distemper was still stalking from one province 
to another. 

Hanjan, 7-9-1947, p. 316 

Gandhiji referred to the provincial spirit that 
seemed to be infecting the provinces. Thus, he sa 
in the papers that some Assamese thought that Assam 
belonged exclusively to the Assamese. If that spirit 
fired every province, to whom could India belong? 
He held that the people of all the provinces belonged 
to India and India belonged to all. The only condition 
was that no one could go and settle in another 
province to exploit it or rule it or to injure its interest 
in any way. All were servants of India and they lived 
only in the spirit of service. 

Harijan, 7-9-1947, p. 311 

As a Gujarati in Bengal, I must quickly absorb 
all that is good in Bengal and never touch that which 
is bad. I must ever serve Bengal, never selfishly exp¬ 
loit it. The bane of our life is our exclusive provin¬ 
cialism, whereas my province must be co-extensive 
with the Indian boundary so that ultimately it ex¬ 
tends to the boundary of the earth. Else, it perishes. 

Harijan, 21-9-1947, p. 333 



CHAPTER 4 

REGIONAL AND INTER-PROVINCIAL 
LANGUAGES 

Surely, it must be quite easy for the provincial 
governments to have a staff which would carry on 
all transactions in the provincial languages and the 
inter-provincial language, which, in my opinion, can 
only be Hindustani written in Nagari or Urdu script. 

Every day lost in making this necessary change 
is so much cultural loss to the nation. The first and 
foremost thing is to revive the rich provincial languages 
with which India is blessed. It is nothing short of 
mental sluggishness to plead that in our courts, in 
our schools and even in the secretariats, some time, 
probably a few years, must lapse before the change is 
made. No doubt a little difficulty will be felt in multi¬ 
lingual provinces, as in Bombay and Madras, until 
redistribution of provinces takes place on the linguis¬ 
tic basis. Provincial governments can devise a method 
in order to enable the people in those provinces to 
feel that they have come into their own. 

Nor need the provinces wait for the Union for 
solving the question, whether for inter-provincial 
speech it shall be Hindustani written in either Nagari 
or Urdu script or mere Hindi written in Nagari. This 
should not detain them in making the desired reform. 
It is a wholly unnecessary controversy likely to be the 
door through which English may enter to the eternal 
disgrace of India. If the first step, that is, revival of 
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provincial speech in all public departments takes 
place immediately, that of inter-provincial speech 
will follow in quick succession. The provinces will 
have to deal with the Centre. They dare not do so 
through English, if the Centre is wise enough quickly 
to realize that they must not tax the nation culturally 
for the sake of a handful of Indians who are too lazy 
to pick up the speech which can be easily common 
to the whole of India without offending any party or 
section. My plea is for banishing English as a cultural 
usurper as we successfully banished the political rule 
of the English usurper. The rich English language 
will ever retain its natural place as the international 
speech of commerce and diplomacy, 

Haryan, 21-9-1947, p. 332 

CHAPTER 5 

DRAVIDISTAN? 

[In his post-prayer speech at New Delhi on. 16th July, 1947, 
Gandhiji, referring to the movement for Dravidistan —Southern 
India comprising the population speaking the four Dravidian 
languages, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese—remarked 
as follows:] 

Why should this portion of India speaking the 
four languages be separated from the rest? Had not 
these languages, rich as they were, drawn largely 
upon Sanskrit for their richness? He had travelled 
through the four provinces and he found no difference 
between them and the rest of the provinces. It was a 
myth to consider that those living in the south of the 
Vindhya Range were -non-Aryans and in the north 
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Aryans. Whatever they might have been at one time, 
they were so intermixed that they were one people 
from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, notwithstanding 
that India was cut into two. It would be folly to make 
further divisions. If they did not stop at that division, 
there would be no end to independent sovereign 
States which would be useless for India and the world. 
Let it not be said of them that they were fit for one 
political system only under bondage and as free men, 
savage-like they would split up into as many groups 
as they liked, each group going its own way. Or would 
they be held in bondage by one despotic State pos¬ 
sessing an army large enough to bring them under 
subjection? He adjured them and especially the people 
of the South to give up the thraldom of the English 
language which was good as a language of inter¬ 
national commerce and diplomacy. It could never 
become the language of the millions of India. The 
century or more of British rule had failed to make 
English spoken by more than a few millions in this 
ocean of Indian humanity. If they looked at the cen¬ 
sus they would discover that more millions spoke 
Hindustani, a mixture of Hindi and Urdu, written in 
the Nagari or Urdu script. Sanskritized Hindi or Per- 
sianized Urdu was confined to far fewer. He was asked 
whether they could learn it in their own provincial 
script. He had no objection. As a matter of fact the 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha allowed the boys of the 
South to learn Hindustani in their provincial script. 
They later on learnt the two scripts, so that they could 
become easily acquainted with the literature in the 
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North. Patriotism demanded that much from them. 
There was a grave danger of their becoming pettily 
provincial-minded. If all became petty, where would 
be the India of their love? He freely admitted that 
if it was, as it was, wrong for the Southerners not to 
learn Hindustani, it was equally wrong for the Nor¬ 
therners not to learn one or more of the Southern 
languages which had very rich literature. He ap¬ 
pealed to members from the South to resolve never 
to ask for English speech in an Indian audience. They 
would then soon pick up Hindustani. Let them re¬ 
member that India free could cohere as one, only if it 
accepted moral government. Congress as a fighting 
machine against bondage was held together by its 
moral force. Should it be different when it had almost 
attained political freedom? 

Harijan, 27-7-1947, p. 254 

CHAPTER 6 

THE SERVICES 

It seems to me that if the provinces are all to make 
equal progress in all directions, the services should be 
largely confined to the inhabitants of the province 
concerned for the sake of India as a whole. No pro¬ 
vince and no tribe or clan can be kept backward 
if India is to stand up erect before the world. It will 
never do so through its arms of which the world is 
sick. It must shine through its innate culture express¬ 
ed in every citizen’s life and in the socialism I have 
recently described.... That means elimination of all 
force for the sake of popularizing one’s doctrines or 
2 
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schemes. A thing which is truly popular rarely, if ever, 
requires force save that of public opinion to make 
itself acceptable to all. Therefore, the ugly scenes of 
violence by individuals witnessed in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam should never have been. Popular govern¬ 
ments are functioning to redress any irregularity or 
encroachment by persons from other provinces. The 
provincial governments are bound to give full pro¬ 
tection to all the comers from outside their provinces. 
“Use what you consider yours so as not to injure 
others**, is a famous maxim of equity. It is also a grand 
moral code of conduct. How apposite today? 

“Live in Rome as the Romans do’*, is a sound 
commonsense maxim so long as it does not apply to 
Roman vices. The process of progressive blending 
must be one of rejecting the bad and absorbing the 
good. 

Hanjan, 21-9-1947, pp. 332-33 


CHAPTER 7 

THE STATE HAS TO BE SECULAR 
I swear by my religion. I will die for it. But it 
is my personal affair. The State hats nothing to do 
with it.,.. The State would look after your secular 
welfare, health, communications, foreign relations, 
currency and so on, but not your or my religion. 
That is everybody’s personal concern. 

Harijan, 22-9-1946, p. 321 

Freedom without equality for all, irrespective of 
race or religion, is not worth having for the Congress. 
In other words, the Congress and any government 
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representative of the Congress must remain a purely 
democratic, popular body leaving every individual 
to follow that form of religion which best appeals to 
him without any interference from the State. There is 
so much in common between people living in the 
same State under the same flag owing undivided 
allegiance to it. There is so much in common between 
man and man that it is a marvel that there can 
be any quarrel on the ground of religion. Any creed 
or dogma which coerces others into following one 
uniform practice is a religion only in name, for, 
a religion worth the name does not admit of 
any coercion. Anything that is done under coercion 
has only a short lease of life. It is bound to die. It 
must be a matter of pride to them whether they 
are four-anna Congress members or not that 
they have in their midst an institution without 
a rival which disdains to become a theocratic State 
and which always believes and lives up to the belief 
that the State of their conception must be a secular, 
democratic State having perfect harmony between 
the different units composing the State. 

Delhi Diaryy p, 168 

Independent India cannot afford to have commu¬ 
nal representation and yet it must placate all commu¬ 
nities, if the rule of independence is not based on 
coercion of minorities. 

Tour^ India, 9-1-1930, p. 13 

The Anglo-Indian 

His political right is in no danger. It is his social 
status which is non-existent. He frets oyer hisjndian 
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parentage and he is disowned by the European race. 
He is therefore between Scylla and Gharybdis. I often 
meet him. He is washed out in the process of living 
above his means and trying to live the European life 
and look like Europeans. I have pleaded with him 
to make his choice and to throw in his lot with the 
vast multitude. If these men and women will have 
the courage and the foresight to appreciate this very 
simple and natural position, they will serve themselves, 
they will serve India and they will be spared the 
galling position in which they find themselves. The 
greatest problem before the dumb Anglo-Indian is 
that of determining his social status. He is saved, 
the moment he recognizes himself as an Indian and 
lives like one. 

Tomg India, 29-8-1929, p. 284 


CHAPTER 8 

NO HINDU RAJ BUT INDIAN RAJ 

Hindus if they want unity among different races 
must have the courage to trust the minorities. Any 
other adjustment must leave a nasty taste in the mouth. 
Surely the millions do not want to become legislators 
and municipal councillors. And if we have understood 
the proper use of Satyagraha, we should know that 
it can be and should be used against an unjust admi¬ 
nistrator whether he be a Hindu, Musalman or of 
any other race or denomination, whereas a just ad¬ 
ministrator or representative is always and equally 
good whether he be a Hindu or a Musalman. We 
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want to do away with the communal spirit. The 
majority must therefore make the beginning and 
thus inspire the minorities with confidence in their 
bona fides. Adjustment is possible only when the more 
powerful take the initiative without waiting for res¬ 
ponse from the weaker. 

So far as employment in the government depart¬ 
ments is concerned, I think it will be fatal to good 
government, if we introduce there the communal 
spirit. For administration to be efficient, it must al¬ 
ways be in the hands of the fittest. There should be 
certainly no favouritism. But if we want five engineers 
we must not take one from each community but we 
must take the fittest five even if they were all Musalmans 
or all Parsis. The lowest posts must, if need be, be 
filled by examination by an impartial board consis¬ 
ting of men belonging to different communities. But 
distribution of posts should never be according to 
the proportion of the numbers of each community. 
The educationally backward communities will have a 
right to receive favoured treatment in the matter of 
education at the hands of the National Government. 
This can be secured in an effective manner. But those 
who aspire to occupy responsible posts in the govern¬ 
ment of the country, can only do so if they pass the 
required test. 

Toung India, 29-5-1924, p. 182 

It has been said that Indian Swaraj will be the 
rule of the majority community, i.e., the Hindus. 
There could not be a greater mistake than that. If 
it were to be true, I for one would refuse to call it 
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Swaraj and would fight it with all the strength at 
my command, for to me Hind Swaraj is the rule of 
all people, is the rule of justice. Whether under that 
rule the ministers were Hindus or Musalmans or 
Sikhs and whether legislatures were exclusively filled 
by the Hindus or Musalmans or any other commu¬ 
nity, they would have to do even-handed justice. 

Toung India, 16-4-1931, p. 78 ■ 

Hindustan belongs to all those who are born and 
bred here and who have no other country to look to. 
Therefore, it belongs to Parsis, Beni Israels, to Indian 
Christians, Muslims and other non-Hindus as much as 
to Hindus. Free India will be no Hindu Raj, it will be 
Indian Raj based not on the majority of any religious 
sect or community but on the representatives of the 
whole people without distinction of religion. I can 
conceive of a mixed majority putting the Hindus in a 
minority. They would be elected for their record of 
service and merits. Religion is a personal matter which 
should have no place in politics. It is the unnatural 
condition of foreign domination that we have unna¬ 
tural divisions according to religion. Foreign domi¬ 
nation going, we shall laugh at our folly in having 
clung to false ideals and slogans. 

Harijan, 9-8-1942, p. 261 



CHAPTER 9 

MINISTERS AND LEGISLATORS 

This office-holding is cither a step towards greater 
prestige or its total loss. If it is not to be a total loss, 
the ministers and the legislators have to be watchful 
of their own personal and public conduct. They have 
to be, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion in everything. 
They may not make private gains either for themselves 
or for their relatives or friends. If the relatives or 
friends get any appointment, it must be only because 
they are the best among the candidates, and their 
market value is always greater than what they get 
under the government. The ministers and the legis¬ 
lators of the Congress ticket have to be fearless in the 
performance of their duty. They must always be 
ready to risk the loss of their seats or offices. Offices 
and seats in the legislatures have no merit outside 
their ability to raise the prestige and power of the 
Congress. And since both depend wholly upon the 
possession of morals, both public and private, any 
moral lapse means a blow to the Congress. 

Harlan, 23-4-1938, p. 88 

The holding of any office in the Congress Go¬ 
vernment must be in the spirit of service without the 
slightest expectation of personal gain. 

Hanjan, 3-9-1938, p. 242 

If the Congress wants to continue as a people’s 
organization, the ministers cannot live as sahib log nor 
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use for private work facilities provided by government 
for official duties. 

Harijan, 29-9-1946, p. 333 

A Congressman who is a member of an Assem¬ 
bly, no matter what office he occupies there, is subject 
to the discipline of the Congress and has to carry out 
its instructions from time to time. 

In my opinion Congressmen who are members of 
Assemblies, whether as mere members or ministers or 
speakers, have in every act of theirs to bear in mind 
the fact that they have, in virtue of the Congress 
constitution, to conform to truth and non-violence. 

Thus the conduct of a Congressman in an Assem- 
''bly would have to be that of strictest honesty and 
courtesy in dealing with his opponents. He will not 
resort to shady politics, will not hit below the belt, 
will never take a mean advantage of his adversary. 
The greater his position in the Assembly, the greater 
is his responsibility in these matters. 

Harijan^ 16-7-1938, p. 184 



CHAPTER 10 

THE NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

If the ministers are to cope with their new res¬ 
ponsibility, they must discover the art of burning 
Red Tape. The old order could only live by and on 
Red Tape. It will strangle the new order. The ministers 
must see people on whose goodwill alone they can 
exist. They must listen to petty and serious comp¬ 
laints. But they need not keep a record of all these 
or the letters they receive nor even of all the decisions 
they give. They have only to keep sufficient record to 
refresh their memory and to preserve continuity of 
practice. Much of the departmental correspondence 
must cease.... They are responsible to the millions of 
their masters who do not know what Red I’ape is and 
care little. Many of them can’t read and write. But 
they have primary wants to be fulfilled. They have 
been accustomed by Congressmen to think that imme¬ 
diately the Congress comes into power there won’t 
be a hungry mouth in all India nor a naked person 
who wants to cover himself. The ministers have 
to give their time and thought to such problems, 
if they are to do justice to the trust they have under¬ 
taken. If they are of the so-called Gandhian hue, 
they must find out what it is, not from me but from 
within by searching inward. 

I may not always know what it is. But I do know 
that if it is properly investigated and followed, it is 
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radical and revolutionary enough to satisfy all the 
real wants of India. 

The Congress is a revolutionary body. Only its 
revolution is to be distinguished from all the other 
political revolutions known to history. Whereas t 
previous ones have been based on violence, this one is 
deliberately non-violent. If it was violent, probably 
much of the old form and practice would have been 
retained. But, for the Congress most of the old forms 
and practice arc taboo. The most potent is the police 
and the military. I have admitted that so long as 
Congressmen are in office and they cannot discover 
peaceful ways and means of preserving order they 
are bound to make use of both. But the question 
ever present before the ministers must be, is such use 
indispensable, and if it is, why is it so? If, as a result 
of their inquiry,— not after the old style, costly and 
more often than not useless, but an inquiry costless 
but thorough and effective— they find that they 
cannot run the State without the use of the police 
and the military, it is the clearest possible sign, in terms 
of non-violence, that the Congress should give up 
office and again wander in the wilderness in search 
of the Holy Grail. 

Hariim, 17.12-1938, p. 385 



CHAPTER II 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

If we were not under the spell of lawyers and 
law courts, and if there were no touts to tempt us 
into the quagmire of the courts and to appeal to our 
basest passions we would be leading a much happier 
life than we do. Let those who frequent the law courts— 
the best of them—bear witness to the fact that the 
atmosphere about them is foetid. Perjured witnesses 
are ranged on either side, ready to sell their very 
souls for money or for friendship’s sake. 

Twmg India^ 6-10-1920 

The first thing which you must always bear in 
mind, if you would spiritualize the practice of law, 
is not to make your profession subservient to the 
interests of your purse, as is unfortunately but too 
often the case at present, but to use your profession 
for the service of your country. There are instances of 
eminent lawyers in all countries who led a life of self- 
sacrifice, who devoted their brilliant legal talents 
entirely to the service of their country, although it 
spelt almost pauperism to them.... You can follow 
Ruskin’s precept given in his book Unto This Last. 
‘Why should a lawyer charge fifteen pounds for his 
work,’ he asks, ‘whilst a carpenter for instance hardly 
gets as many shillings for his work ? ’ The fees charged 
by lawyers are unconscionable everywhere.... In 
England, in South Africa, almost everywhere, I have 
found that in the practice of their profession lawyers 
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are consciously or unconsciously led into untruth for 
the sake of their clients. An eminent English lawyer 
has gone so far as to say that it may even be the 
duty of a lawyer to defend a client whom he knows 
to be guilty. There I disagree. The duty of a lawyer is 
always to place before the judges, and to help them to 
arrive at, the truth, never to prove the guilty as inno¬ 
cent. 

Toung India, 22-12-1927, pp. 427-28 

Trials by Jury 

Trials by jury often result, all over the world, 
in defeating justice. But people everywhere gladly 
submit to the drawback for the sake of the more im¬ 
portant result of the cultivation of an independent 
spirit among people and the justifiable sentiment of 
being judged by one’s own peers. 

Toung India, 12-8-1926, p. 281 

I am unconvinced of the advantages of jury 
trials over those by judges.... We must not slavishly 
copy all that is English. In matters where absolute 
impartiality, calmness and ability to sift evidence 
and understand human nature are required, we may 
not replace trained judges by untrained men brought 
together by chance. What we must aim at is an in¬ 
corruptible, impartial and able judiciary right from 
the bottom. 

Toung India, 27-8-1931, p. 240 



CHAPTER 12 

LEGISLATION 

People seem to think, that when a law is passed 
against any evil, it will die without any further effort. 
There never was a grosser self-deception. Legislation 
is intended and is effective against an ignorant or a 
small evil-minded minority; but no legislation whic 
is opposed by an intelligent and organized public 
opinion, or under cover of religion by a fanatical 
minority, can ever succeed. 

Toung India, 7-7-1927 p. 219 

The first thing is to avoid the slightest shadow of 
compulsion or untruth. No reform worth the name has 
yet, in my humble opinion, been achieved by com¬ 
pulsion. For whilst compulsion may lead to apparent 
success, it gives rise to so many other evils which are 
worse than the original evil itself. 

Toung India, 8-12-’27, p. 415 

Once a law is enacted, many difficulties must be 
encountered before it can be reversed. It is only when 
public opinion is highly educated that the laws in 
force in a country can be repealed. A constitution 
under which laws are modified or repealed every now 
and then cannot be said to be stable or well organized. 

Satyagraka in South Africa, p. 140, Edn. 1928 

I am afraid that for years to come India would 
be engaged in passing legislation in order to raise the 
downtrodden, the fallen, from the mire into which 
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they have been sunk by the capitalists, by the land¬ 
lords, by the so-called higher classes, and then, subse¬ 
quently and scientifically, by the British rulers. If 
we are to lift these people from the mire, then it 
would be the bounden duty of the National Govern¬ 
ment of India, in order to set its house in order, con¬ 
tinually to give preference to these people and even 
free them from the burdens under which they are 
being crushed. And, if the landlords, zamindars, 
moneyed men and those who are today enjoying 
privileges— I do not care whether they are Europeans 
or Indians—if they find that they are discriminated 
against, I shall sympathize with them, but I will not 
be able to help them, even if I could possibly do so, 
because I would seek their assistance in that process, 
and without their assistance it would not be possible 
to raise these people out of the mire. 

It will, therefore, be a battle between the haves 
and the have-nots: and if that is what is feared, I am 
afraid the National Government will not be able to 
come into being if all the classes hold the pistol at the 
head of the dumb millions and say: ‘You shall not 
have a government of your own unless you guarantee 
our possessions and our rights.’ 

THm HaHan's Void, pp. 52-53, Edn. 1947 



CHAPTER 13 

TAXATION 

A popular ministry is responsible to the legisla¬ 
tures and cannot do anything without their consent. 
Every elected member in a popular legislature is 
responsible to his voters. Therefore, the voter who 
represents the public should ponder well before em¬ 
barking on any criticism of the government of his 
creation. Moreover, one bad habit of the people 
should be borne in mind. They do not like any tax 
whatsoever. Where there is good government, the 
tax-payer gets full return for his money as, for 
example, the water tax in cities. No tax-payer 
could get water on his own for the same payment. 
But even so, and in spite of the fact that the tax 
is levied by the popular will, tax-payers always 
resent even paying such taxes. It is, of course, 
true that one cannot prove the benefit of all taxes as 
easily as the one I have cited as an example. But 
as society grows in size and complexity and the 
field of service also grows, it is difficult to explain 
to the individual tax-payer, how he gets his 
return for any particular tax. This much, however, 
is clear that taxes as a whole should stand for the 
general benefit of society. If this were not so, the 
argument that taxes were levied by popular will 
would not hold. 

Harijan, 8-9-1946, p. 293 
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Keep a child in cotton wools and stunt it or kill 
it. If you will let it develop into a robust man, you 
will expose his body to all weathers, teaching him 
how to defy them. Precisely in the same manner, a 
government worth the name has to show the nation 
how to face deficits, bad weathers and other handi¬ 
caps of life through its own collective effort instead 
of its being effortlessly helped to live anyhow. 

Dilhi Dieery^ p. 242 

No doubt there are ways and means of raising 
fresh taxation. Professors Shah and Khambatta have 
shown that even this poor country is capable of rai¬ 
sing fresh taxation. Riches have not yet been suffi¬ 
ciently taxed. In this of all countries in the world 
possession of inordinate wealth by individuals should 
be held as a crime against Indian humanity. Therefore 
the maximum limit of taxation of riches beyond a 
certain margin can never be reached. In England, 
I understand, they have already gone as far as 70 per 
cent of the earnings beyond a prescribed figure. 
Tliere is no reason why India should not go to a 
much higher figure. Why should there not be death 
duties? Those sons of millionaires who are of age 
and yet inherit their parents’ wealth, are losers for 
the very inheritance. The nation thus becomes a 
double loser. For the inheritance should rightly be¬ 
long to the nation. And the nation loses again in that 
the full faculties of the heirs are not drawn out, being 
crushed under the load of riches. 

31-7-1937, p. 197 
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Noii-*payiiieiit of Taxes 

We must not resort to non-payment because of 
the possibility of a ready response. The readiness is a 
fatal temptation. Such non-payment will not be 
civil or non-violent, but it wll be criminal or fraught 
with the greatest possibility of violence.... Not until 
the peasantry is trained to understand the reason 
and the virtue of civil non-payment and is prepared 
to look with calm resignation upon the confiscation 
(which can only be temporary) of their holdings and 
the forced sale of their cattle and other belongings 
may they be advised to withhold payment of taxes. 

Young India, 26-1-1922, p. 57 


CHAPTER 14 

PRISONS AND PRISONERS 
In Independent India of the non-violent type, 
there will be crime but no criminals. They will not be 
punished. Crime is a disease like any other malady 
and is a product of the prevalent social system. There¬ 
fore, all crime including murder will be treated as a 
disease. Whether such an India will ever come into 
being is another question. 

Harijany 5-5-1946, p. 124 

Prisoners must be treated as defectives, not cri¬ 
minals to be looked down upon. Warders should 
cease to be the terrors of the prisoners, but the jail 
officials should be their friends and instructors. The 
one indispensable condition is that the State should 
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buy all the Khadi that may be turned out by the pri¬ 
sons at cost price. And if there is a surplus, the public 
may get it at a trifling higher price to cover the ex¬ 
pense of running a sales depot. If* my suggestion is 
adopted, the jails will be linked to the villages and 
they will spread to them the message of Khadi and 
discharged prisoners may become model citizens 
of the State. 

Harijan, 31-7-1937, p. 198 

What should our jails be like in free India? 
All criminals should be treated as patients and the 
jails should be hospitals admitting this class of pa¬ 
tients for treatment and cure. No one commits crime 
for the fun of it. It is a sign of a diseased mind. The 
causes of a particular disease should be investigated 
and removed. They need not have palatial buildings 
when their jails become hospitals. No country can 
afford that, much less can a poor country like India. 
But the outlook of the jail staff should be that of phy¬ 
sicians and nurses in a hospital. The prisoners should 
feel that the officials are their friends. They are there 
to help them regain their mental health and not to 
harass them in any way. The popular governments 
have to issue necessary orders, but meanwhile the 
jail staff' can do not a little to humanize their admi¬ 
nistration. What is the duty of the prisoners?... They 
should behave as ideal prisoners. They should avoid 
breach of jail discipline. They should put their heart 
and soul into whatever work is entrusted to them. For 
instance, the prisoners* food is cooked by themselves. 
They should clean the rice, dal or whatever cereal is 
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issued, so that there are no stones and grit or weevils 
in them. Whatever complaints the prisoners might have, 
should be brought to the notice of the authorities in a 
becoming manner. They should so behave in their 
little community as to become better men when they 
leave the jail than when they entered it. 

Delhi Diary, pp. 113-14 


CHAPTER 15 

CIVIL DISTURBANCES 

I hold the opinion firmly that civil disobedience 
is the purest type of constitutional agitation. Of course, 
it becomes degrading and despicable, if its civil, 
i.e. non-violent character, is a mere camouflage. 

Tomg India, 15-12-1921, p. 419 

They only can take up civil disobedience, who 
believe in willing obedience even to irksome laws 
imposed by the State so long as they do not hurt 
their conscience or religion, and are prepared 
equally willingly to suffer the penalty of civil dis¬ 
obedience. Disobedience to be civil has to be abso¬ 
lutely non-violent, the underlying principle being the 
winning over of the opponent by suffering, i.e. love. 

Tomg India, 3-11-1921, pp. 346-47 

Civil disobedience is never followed by anarchy. 
Criminal disobedience can lead to it. Every State 
puts down criminal disobedience by force. It peri¬ 
shes, if it does not. But to put down civil disobedience 
is to attempt to imprison conscience. 

Tomg India, 5-1-1922, p. 5 
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It is a mistake to blame the goondas. They never 
do mischief unless we create an atmosphere for them. 
I was eye-witness to what happened in Bombay 
on the Prince’s Day in 1921. We sowed the seed and 
the goondas reaped the harvest. Our men were at 
their back.,, • We must resolutely discountenance 
the practice of absolving the respectable class from 
blame.... The Bania and the Brahmana must learn to 
defend himself even violently, if not non-violently, 
or surrender his womenfolk and possessions to the 
goondas. They are a class apart, whether they are 
labelled Musalman or Hindu* 

Young India, 29-5-1924, p. 177 

The would-be member of a peace-brigade should 
come into close touch and cultivate acquaintance 
with the so-called goonda element in his vicinity. 
He should know all and be known to all and win the 
hearts of all by his loving and selfless service. No sec¬ 
tion should be regarded as too contemptible or mean 
to mix with. Goondas do not drop from the sky, nor 
do they spring from the earth like evil spirits. They 
are the product of social disorganization, and society is, 
therefore, responsible for their existence. In other 
words, they should be looked upon as a symptom of 
corruption in our body politic. To remove the dis¬ 
ease we must first discover the underlying cause. To 
find the remedy will then be a comparatively easy 
task. 

Haryem, 15-9-1940, p. 285 



CHAPTER 16 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GOVERNORSHIP 

1. An Indian Governor should, in his own person 
and in his surroundings, be a teetotaller. Without 
this, prohibition of the fiery liquid is well-nigh in¬ 
conceivable. 

He and his surroundings should represent 
hand-spinning as a visible token of identification 
with the dumb millions of India, a token of the neces¬ 
sity of ‘bread labour’ and organized non-violence as 
against organized violence on which the society of 
today seems to be based. 

3. He must dwell in a cottage accessible to all, 
though easily shielded from gaze, if he is to do effi¬ 
cient work. The British Governor naturally repre¬ 
sented the British might. For him and his was erected a 
fortified residence— a palace to be occupied by him 
and his numerous vassals who sustained his empire. 
The Indian prototype may keep somewhat preten¬ 
tious buildings for receiving princes and ambassadors 
of the world. For these, being guests of the Governor, 
should constitute an education in what “Even Unto 
This Last”—equality of all—should mean in con¬ 
crete terms. For him no expensive furniture, foreign or 
indigenous. Plain living and high thinking must be 
his motto, not to adorn his entrance but to be exemp¬ 
lified in daily life. 

4. For him there can be no untouchability in 
any form whatever, no caste or creed or colour 
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distinction. He must represent the best of all religions 
and all things Eastern or Western. Being a citizen of 
India, he must be a citizen of the world. Thus simply, 
one reads, did the Khalif Omar, with millions of treasure 
at his feet, live; thus lived Janaka of ancient times; 
thus lived, as I saw him, the Master of Eton in his 
residence in the midst of, and surrounded by, the sons 
of the Lords and Nabobs of the British Isles. Will the 
Governors of India of the famished millions do less? 

5. He will speak the language of the province of 
which he is the Governor and Hindustani, the lingua 
franca of India written in the Nagari or Urdu script. 
This is neither Sanskritized Hindi nor Persianized 
Urdu. Hindustani is emphatically the language which 
is spoken by the millions north of the Vindhya Range. 

This does not pretend to be an exhaustive list of 
the virtues that an Indian Governor should represent, 
ft is merely illustrative, 

Harijan, 24-8-1947, p, 289 

Who Should Be Provincial Governors? 

[ The following is a free translation of Principal Shriman 
Narayan Agarwal’s letter in Hindustani from Wardha:] 

‘Tn tlie Constitution that is being framed by the 
Constituent Assembly, there is to be provision for the 
election of provincial governors by the majority of 
voters under the adult franchise system. From this 
one is entitled to infer that as a rule, the nominees of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board will be elected. 
The chief minister of the province will also be of the 
Congress party. Commonsense dictates that the pro¬ 
vincial governor must be above the party politics of 
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the province concerned, or above being unduly influen¬ 
ced by the chief minister or above friction between 
himself and his chief minister. 

‘^In my opinion there is no necessity for a gover¬ 
nor. The chief minister should be able to take his 
place and people’s money to the tune of Rs. 5,500 per 
month for the sinecure of the governor will be saved. 
Nevertheless, no provincial governor should belong 
to his own province. 

“Moreover,'"in this way the expense and worry of 
an election by the majority of the adult population will 
be saved. Will it not be proper and better for the Presi¬ 
dent of the Union to select governors satisfying the 
reasonable test above suggested? Such governors will 
surely raise the tone of the public life of the provinces 
governed by them. It is worthy of note that the present 
governors have been appointed by the Central Cabinet 
of the Union on the above basis and, therefore, their 
influence on their provinces has been wholesome. I 
fear that if the governors are elected as threatened 
under the forthcoming Constitution, their influence is 
likely to be unwholesome. 

“Further, the Constitution as foreshadowed makes 
no mention of the Village Panchayats being the founda¬ 
tion of the progressive decentralization in the place of 
the old hunger for centralization. There are other 
such defects which one can profitably point out, but I 
have no right or desire to enter into an elaborate criti¬ 
cism of our seasoned leaders. I have but ventured 
to draw your attention to the defects which have ap¬ 
peared to»me and demand your guidance.” 
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There is much to be said in favour of the argu¬ 
ment advanced by Principal Agarwal about the ap¬ 
pointment of provincial governors. I must confess that 
I have not been able to follow the proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly. I do not know the context in 
which the proposal under discussion has been made. 
But, examined in isolation, the criticism appears irre¬ 
sistible, with the exception that much as I would like 
to spare every pice of the public treasury, it would be 
bad economy to do away with provincial governors 
and regard chief ministers as a perfect equivalent. 
Whilst I would resent much power of interference to 
be given to governors, I do not think that they should 
be mere figure-heads. They should have enough power 
enabling them to irffluence ministerial policy for the 
better. In their detached position they would be able 
to see things in their proper perspective and thus pre¬ 
vent mistakes by their Cabinets. Theirs must be an all- 
pervasivc moral influence in their provinces. 

Haryan, 21-12-1947, p. 473 
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